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BULLETIN 


January—1935 


I. Tenth Annual Conference. — The tenth anniversary of 
the Secondary Education Board’s organization is to be celebrated 
on February 15 and 16 at Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachu- 
setts. In this uncertain period the completion of ten years of exist- 
ence, which have been also ten years of development and expansion 
in the field of education, is an achievement of which the Board is 
justifiably proud. The Executive Committee hopes, therefore, that 
the coming Annual Conference may be an occasion of appropriate 
importance. Plans for it were initiated earlier than usual this year, 
which has made it possible for the chairmen of the subject groups to 
arrange for definite panel or round-table discussions of pertinent 
topics. (See Il. below.) More than upon careful preparation, 
however, the success of the Conference will depend upon its at- 
tendance. It is desirable that schools be represented by several dele- 
gales. In this way they will be able to participate more fully in the 
group meetings, which economy of time makes it necessary to sched- 
ule simultaneously. 

On January 23 the Letter of Call was addressed to the heads of 
all member schools. At the same time a letter went out to the Rep- 
resentatives of the Board, whose co-operation is requested in giving 
publicity to the Conference. The Representatives will soon receive 
a second communication, containing copies of the printed program 
and a reply card upon which they will be asked to report the names 
of delegates who intend to be present at Andover. Information 
regarding trains and motor route from Boston will be found on the 
last page of the program. 

Phillips Academy will extend a cordial welcome to the delegates 
at a reception Friday afternoon, where they will meet for an in- 
formal period of conversation with their friends and colleagues from 
other schools. This will be followed by a brief meeting, at which 
Chairman F. J. V. Hancox will officially open the sessions of the 
Conference. As usual, at least two hours will be provided for the 
group discussions in special fields. A more detailed description of 
these meetings appears below. After the dinner Friday evening 
President Tyler Dennett, of Williams College, will deliver the 
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principal address. Opportunity will then be presented to examine 
further the points of Dr. Dennett’s talk. Under the leadership of 
Dr. Claude M. Fuess, Headmaster of Phillips Academy, a General 
Discussion Group will be organized to consider the subject of the 
address, which will follow the lines of the main subject of the Con- 
ference: THE Non-COLLEGIATE PUPIL IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


At nine o’clock Saturday morning a meeting of the Representa- 
tives of the Board in the schools will be called by Dr. John A. Lester, 
Chairman of the Bureau of Research. He will discuss with the Rep- 
resentatives the duties which fall to them during the year, and the 
various projects of the Board, such as the Bulletin and the Book- 
lists, in which they may be interested. Beginning at ten o'clock, 
the main business session will last throughout the morning. As was 
the case last year, it will be occupied not primarily with reports 
upon the work of the past year, but rather with the recommenda- 
tions of the subject groups and proposals regarding the future work 
of the Board. The Conference will close with luncheon Saturday 
noon. 

The Secondary Education Board is very grateful for this op- 
portunity to visit Phillips Academy. In behalf of the member 
schools we would express our thanks to Dr. Fuess, Dean Lynde, and 
the faculty committee for all they are doing to make this occasion a 
significant one. 


II. Notes Upon The Subject Conferences. — At the re- 
quest of many of our schools, meetings are scheduled this year in 
Social Studies, Natural Science, and Music. We trust a number of 
delegates interested in these fields will be able to attend the Con- 
ference. Groups in English, French, Latin, Mathematics, and 
Studio and Shop Activities are included as usual. The several 
chairmen are working out their programs carefully in advance, so 
that the discussions ought to be more than ever worthwhile. 

We have been informed by those who are most closely associ- 
ated with the direction of College Board affairs that the College 
Entrance Examination Board would heartily welcome definite 
recommendations from the Secondary Education Board with regard 
to matters of general policy and specific details. The College Board 
does, of course, receive sporadic and individual protests or com- 
ments; but the consensus of opinion among the private secondary 
schools which furnish most of its examinees could best come from 
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such an association as ours. In those fields where it is feasible, 
therefore, the chairmen are allotting some time for consideration of 
College Board policies and examinations. If this consideration 
leads to a drawing up by the groups of definite recommendations 
which might be presented to the Conference as a whole and, if ap- 
proved, transmitted to the College Board, the officials of that or- 
ganization will be very materially assisted in their efforts to meet 
conditions in our part of the educational world. 

In this connection special notice should be given to the plans 
for the Social Studies group, which holds a major place upon the 
Conference program. Professor Conyers Read of the University 
of Pennsylvania, chairman of the College Board Commission to 
revise the Entrance Examination in History, will attend the meet- 
ing of the group and take part in the discussion. We hope that 
headmasters will realize the importance of sending to the Conference 
members of their history departments. 


The chairmen announce the following tentative subjects for 
their groups. (In the examination fields the Board’s requirements 
will be taken up also.) 


English 
Louis C. Zanner, Groton School, Chairman 


“The Teaching of Formal Grammar: How Much Should be 
Taught and at What Levels?” 


French 
Paut T. Curistie, St. George’s School, Chairman 
1. The proposed Comprehensive Examination. (A sample prepared 
by the present committee of Examiners is being distributed to 


the schools interested in the Board’s examination program.) 
Should this paper be introduced in 1936? 


College Board policies; College Board’s 1934 examination. 


to 


Latin 
L. Denis Peterktn, Phillips Academy, Chairman 
1. “The Value of Latin to the Non-Collegiate Pupil.” 
. College Board examinations. 


to 
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Mathematics 
LawreNceE W. Murpuy, The Hotchkiss School, Chairman 
1. 1934 examinations and requirements of the Secondary Education 
Board. 


2. 1934 College Board examinations and the general trend of the 
policy of the College Board with respect to Mathematics. 


Social Studies 
Joun S. Custer, Avon Old Farms, Chairman 


1. What are our proper objectives in the teaching of the Social 
Sciences? 

2. What is the responsibility of educators for the character or the 
directions of changes in our social order? 

3. College Board affairs: definition of requirements; policy of re- 
scaling grades; form and content of examinations; should there 
be a comprehensive examination based upon a continuous four- 
year course? (Professor Conyers Read, chairman of the 
College Board Commission to revise the Entrance Examination 
in History, will be in attendance and will take part in the 
discussion. ) 


Natural Science 
Rosert N. Hitkert, The Hill School, Chairman 


1. “In What Direction is Science Education Headed?” 

2. College Board policies: discussion of problem of examining in 
science as set forth in the Thirty-Fourth Report of the College 
Board, page 14. 


Vusic 
Howarp ABELL, Milton Academy, Chairman 


“The Non-Collegiate Pupil” is an especially suitable topic for this 
group, and it will lead naturally to a discussion of the organiza- 
tion of Music in the secondary school. 


Studio and Shop Activities 
Beatrice Van Ness, Beaver Country Day School, Chairman 


As in former years, Mrs. Van Ness and her committee are preparing 
a studio and shop exhibit. This year it will probably illustrate 
the work of boys and girls who are not primarily college-minded. 
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III. The Executive Committee (Mr. F. J. V. Hancox of 
Lawrenceville School, Chairman.) — The Winter meeting of 
the Executive Committee was held in New York on January 2nd. 
Three new members of the Board were elected: 


Tue Forman Scuoo.s, Litchfield, Connecticut. 
John N. Forman, Headmaster. 


Tue LEBANON ScHooL, New Lebanon, New York, 
Charles H. Jones, Headmaster. 
STONELEIGH-ProspEct H1ILt ScnHoo., Greenfield, Mass. 
Miss Isabel B. Cressler and 
Miss Caroline L. Sumner, Co-Principals. 


The Committee takes great pleasure in welcoming these schools 
to membership. 


In connection with the examination program each year two Re- 
viewers are appointed in every subject field. Advance copies of the 
examinations are sent to these men, and after they have had oppor- 
tunity to study them, the Reviewers meet in conference with the 
Chairman of Examiners to discuss whatever criticisms of the papers 
they may have to make. The Executive Committee has appointed 
the following persons to serve as Reviewers for 1935: 


English 
Watrer Grerascu, Middlesex School 
Miss ALICE LEE, The Park Schoo! 


French 
Georce S. Barnum, Lawrenceville School 


Wiiiarp M. Cook, Somerset Hills School 


Latin 
James G. VERMILLION, St. George’s School 


Cari W. Bucuuetster, Lawrence Schoo! 


\Vlathematics 


Howarp T. Kincssury, Jr., Brooks Schoo! 


Ricuarp H. Hacerty, North Shore Country Day School 
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IV. French Comprehensive Examination. — According to 
the vote of the 1934 Annual Conference, the present committee of 
French Examiners has constructed a sample Comprehensive paper, 
which is now being distributed to those schools which participate in 
the Board’s examination program. The heads of the French De- 
partments concerned are urged to fill out the brief questionnaire 
accompanying the sample examination and to return it as soon as 
possible to the office of the Secondary Education Board. Would 
you use a similar Comprehensive paper, if available, in 1936? 


V. Junior and Senior Booklists. — Just before the Christ- 
mas Vacation the new Junior and Senior Booklists were published 
and distributed to the Representatives in the schools. Members of 
the Board are entitled to twenty copies of each List free. For copies 
beyond that number the price is again five cents apiece. 


REVIEWS 
FOREWORD 


A book of interest and importance to every secondary school 
teacher is Tentative Course of Study for the Core Curriculum of Vir- 
ginia Secondary Schools: Grade VIII; published by the Virginia 
State Board of Education, 1934; to be obtained from the Division of 
Purchase and Printing, Richmond, Virginia. 

This volume deserves the attention of all secondary school 
teachers whether in public or in private schools for two reasons: 

1. It inaugurates a series of volumes, each devoted to one of the 
high school grades, resulting from the wealth of material gathered in 
the course of the notable study of its primary and secondary educa- 
tion begun by the State of Virginia in 1930. The book is rich in 
suggestions for teachers of boys and girls from 12 to 14. 

2. The book is a demonstration of how a curriculum can be 
vitalized when teachers themselves set out to examine the objectives 
of a school or of a school system, to study the nature and purpose of 
acurriculum, and to determine its characteristics if this purpose is 
to be achieved. 


In at least two of the reviews in this issue the Mountain-and- 
the-Squirrel controversy again raises its head. 

Is a small school better than a large school? Do students learn 
more in small classes than in large classes? 

Three pertinent studies may be quoted. (a) The Reorganiza- 
tion of Secondary Education, monograph No. 5 of The National Sur- 
vey of Secondary Education, shows that in the public school field, 
if we understand by the organization of a school all the arrangements 
whereby it seeks to achieve its aims, mere size in itself is an ad- 
vantage. 

(b) The Minnesota Study showed that students “learn” certain 
material as well in large classes as in small classes. But the concep- 
tion of “learning” in this experiment was the mastery of information 
and the reproduction of it on demand. 

(c) The Ohio State University Study, which showed the same 
result as the preceding, when the conception of “‘learning’’ was re- 
stricted to memorizing and reproducing information. But the 
experiment also showed that if we mean by “‘learning”’ gaining the 
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ability to use facts for the solution of problems and arriving at valid 
conclusions, better results are achieved in small classes than in large. 

Indeed, if “learning” is merely rote memorization and recita- 
tion, it appears that the real question is not between small classes 
and large classes, but between some classes and none at all. For one 
of the groups in the Ohio State University experiment was excused 
from class attendance. “Here is what is to be ‘learned’; the test 
comes in five weeks.”’ This group “learned”’ as much as either of 
the others. 

These studies make it clear that (1) mere size of school carries 
with it certain advantages; (2) the choice between (a) no class, (b) a 
small class, (c) a large class, depends on what is to be “‘learned’’, and 
what we mean by “learning”. 


The Secondary Education Board Bulletin has for several years 
had the advantage of the discriminating and careful reviews of 
SCHOOL AND Society which have come from H. A. Domincovich. It 
is with regret that we announce that the pressure of other work 
compels Mr. Domincovich to relinquish this duty with the present 
issue of the Bulletin. 

ScHooL AND Society will for the rest of this school year be 
reviewed by William Vitarelli of George School. 

—Joun A. Lester. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
January, 1935 

There is always one thing that the reviewer can count upon each 
month when he receives his copy of PROGREssivE EpucATION. There 
will be one article devoted to the relative merits of the “hickory- 
stick”’ and the “‘candy-stick” theories of education. It is always 
most interesting to one who has never been able to determine his own 
particular state of progressivism or conservatism. The January 
issue runs true to form. Mr. Irvin C. Poley in \Just We Have the 
Hickory-Slick? replies to an article, This Progressive Education which 
appeared in the October AtLantic Montuiy. Like most discus- 
sions of this type the conclusion drawn is that there is both good and 
evil in the old and the new. But Mr. Poley writes well and the 
reviewer believes the paper will be of interest to progressives and 
to conservatives. 
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Military Training: A Critical Appraisal 
By Epwin C. JoHNsON 


It is a peculiar fact that military training in schools and colleges 
is today most often justified by its friends in terms of unmilitary 
contentions. The military training apologists make three claims as 
to the educational benefits of such training: 


1. It offers a workable substitute for physical education. 
2. It provides a reliable character education technique. 


3. It provides training in good citizenship. 


Mr. Johnson’s paper shows that the first claim is “prepos- 
terous”’, and the second “thoroughly fallacious’. He admits, in 
consideration of the third claim, that military training does provide 
citizenship training of a kind — a kind which educates for “blind 
nationalism, world anarchy, calloused militarism, and a continua- 
tion of the horrors and futilities of war.” 

But Mr. Johnson looks at the situation from another angle. To 
the reviewer this is a fresh viewpoint. If the proponents of military 
training justify it through the above claims, has a Federal agency 
such as the War Department the right to engage in the administra- 
tion and control of activities justified as general education? Is not 
general education one of responsibilities which the Constitution 
does not delegate to the Federal power? 


The Dilemma of Youth 
3y Mark A. May 


“The normal sequence of events in the life career of American 
boys is first school, then employment, then marriage and a new 
family.” Mr. May’s thesis is that if any break in this culture se- 
quence affects a large proportion of youth for a long time, there will 
certainly follow consequences of major significance. It is pointed 
out that there are now some four million young people between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-five who are out of school, unmarried, 
and unemployed. The article presents the questions or dilemmas 
that are faced by these young people who accept the social philoso- 
phy upon which our present industrial system is based, and who are 
trying to solve their problems “within the framework of our culture 
patterns.” The author believes that the only agency that can do 
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anything immediately to help this situation is the Federal Govern- 
ment. He suggests ways and means of a partial solution. But here 
he fears a danger of the possible creation of a national youth organiz- 
ation that might later be exploited for political purposes by an 
ambitious but unscrupulous leader. He fears also the possibility 
that the self-reliance of American youth might easily be destroyed 
by an acceptance of a philosophy that “the government owes us 
a living.” 


Taking the First Steps in Progressive Education 
By Sipney G. Firman 


The advice given to those who are contemplating “going pro- 
gressive” is not to go all at once. Many tragedies have occurred in 
shifting from formalism to freedom. Some of the reasons for failure 
are: 


1. Teachers have not been trained in “‘progressive”’ techniques. 

2. Techniques are lacking for training teachers in service. 

3. Teachers have accomplished little because they have at- 
tempted too much. 

4. Teachers have tried to hold to a progressive philosophy of 
“activities”, and a philosophy of formal education in “‘sub- 
ject-matter.” 


Most of the article is given to an explanation of progressive 
methods used and experiments tried under the supervision of the 
author. 


The Missing Link in Educational Research 
By Water N. Durost 


In 1928 more than fourteen hundred Ph.D degrees in Education 
were granted by some twenty-one universities. The expense of the 
research in time, money, human ingenuity, and inventiveness has 
been enormous. Does the end-product justify the cost? How can 
all this research be made more vital to the needs of schools and ed- 
ucation? Mr. Durost feels that “the progress of education as a 
science depends upon the vitality of its research’’, and he makes an 
analysis of the factors which contribute to the present lack of vital- 
ity. Much of the article is devoted to an exposition of a plan for 
remedying the defects of the present situation. The author creates 
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a new officer to be known as “Co-ordinator of Research.”” He admits 
that the success of the plan depends upon finding men who can fulfill 
the qualifications which he describes. The reviewer wonders, how- 
ever, if such men exist. 


Brief Mention 


Casting Against Type in High School Dramatics by Anne Roller 
Issler. The schools of California show what can be done in the way 
of real education through the medium of dramatics. Casting against 
type is the usual method followed. 


Look in Your Own Backyard by Homer H. Howard. Even under 
unusual disadvantages, negro education in the United States is 
making strides. There are lessons that can be learned by all of us 
from reading this article. 


How Far Can We Reach? by Dorothy Stall. The results of three 
years’ experience working with underprivileged children in a con- 
gested neighborhood in New York City. 


—Rosert N. HILkert. 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 
December, 1934 


I. Consumer Education in the Secondary School 

Leonard V. Koos of the University of Chicago, Editor of Tur 
ScHoot Review, has written an outstanding article entitled Con- 
sumer Education in the Secondary School. After some general com- 
ment as to the timeliness of considering the consumer — a babe lost 
in the lush forests of production, distribution, and profit-making — 
as a person to be educated rather than carefully kept in ignorance, 
Dr. Koos describes two studies. The first, by Niehoff, compares the 
content of Recent Social Trends with that of selected textbooks in 
the social sciences. The second, made by Dr. Koos himself, draws 
upon a much wider field in its selection of topics or items dealing with 
consumer education — upon five or six books at least; and the text- 
books which it analyzes are not confined to the field of social sciences, 
but include natural and general sciences also. Both studies indicate 
a decided lack in high-school texts of data bearing upon items useful 
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in consumer education, although this lack is less apparent after 1930. 
One of Dr. Koos’ conclusions is that the subjects affording the best 
opportunities for the recognition of the interests of the consumer are 
home economics, mathematics, and general science. ‘“To these, if a 
more comprehensive analysis were made, one would almost cer- 
tainly be warranted in adding the group of social studies, more 
especially economics and sociolggy.”’ This article should be immedi- 
ately useful to anyone selecting textbooks with an eye to consumer 
education. It further indicat®s that such education can best be 
carried on in a number of courses rather than in a special one devised 
for the purpose. and adumbrates the difficulties which might be 
encountered in carrying it on in an average small city dominated by 
a tradesman’s or mercantile class. Such difficulties would not be 
nearly so likely to appear in a first-rate private school. 


IT. Large Classes 


Effectiveness of Instruction in a Class Group of One Hundred 
Pupils, by Harold C. Hand of Stanford University and J. W. Smith 
of Bemidji, Minnesota, indicates that learning takes place as fav- 
orably in groups of seventy-five to one hundred pupils as in groups 
of less than thirty pupils. In The Gap Belween Promise and Fulfilment 
in Ninth-Grade Algebra, E. F. Lindquist of the University of lowa 
indicates the width of the gap so forcibly that the private-school 
teacher may perhaps be excused for wondering whether the quality 
of public-school students, if not of public-school instruction, be not 
partly responsible for the similarity in results encountered in teach- 
ing classes of 20 and classes of 100 pupils. Certainly every independ- 
ent-school man must feel that if a class of ten or fifteen boys were 
increased to seventy-five or a hundred, his entire teaching procedure 
and outlook, not to mention his results, would undergo a sea-change. 
In quoting and commenting upon an article appearing in two recent 
issues of the London Times Educational Supplement, the editorial 
writer takes unfavorable note of the fact that the British writer 
questions, at least by implication, the value of large schools. One 
feels that public-school educators probably welcome evidence as to 
the innocuousness of large classes. Is there any specific evidence 
which can be adduced to show the superior results obtained in the 
smaller classes prevalent in independent schools? 
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III. Brief Mention 


In Study Habits of High-School Pupils Henry C. Mills, Ruth E. 
Eckert, and Muriel W. Williams of the University of Buffalo are 
at some pains to show that scholastically superior pupils have 
better study habits than pupils of low achievement, and that pupils 
who have taken a course on how to study show to no greater extent 
than the control pupils “those habits which mark the superior 
high-school pupil.” 


Fanny L. Segalla of the Wendell Phillips High School, Chicago, 
shows in Writing Vocabularies of Negro and White Children that 
no important differences in the writing vocabularies of the two 
groups appear to exist. 


John Dale Russell of the University of Chicago provides 
“Selected References on Higher Education’; and a note under 
‘Educational News,” etc., indicates an upturn in the enrollments 
of higher institutions. 


IV. New Books 


The Dilemma of Democracy, by Isaac L. Kandel. The Inglis 
Lecture, 1934. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press, 1934. Pp. 80. $1.00. Reviewed by Harold H. Punke, 
Georgia State Womans College, Valdosta, Georgia. 

Discusses selectivity and democracy in secondary education with re- 


gard to a redistribution of educational opportunity: brings in compari- 
£ PI d £ I 
sons with European secondary education. 


Enjoyment of Literature, by Ralph P. Boas and Edwin Smith. 
N. Y.: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1934. Pp. xviii plus 554. $1.60. 
Reviewed by Vincent A. Davis, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kansas. 

“An excellent compendium of literary history, source material, and 

criticism.” 


Basie Units in Mechanical Drawing, Book Il, by Randolph 
Philip Hoelscher and Arthur Bever!y Mays. N. Y.: John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 1934. Pp. x plus 278. $1.60. Reviewed by Dean 
M. Schweickhard, Minneapolis Public Schools. 

“The work is progressive in every sense”’ and “it sets a standard of 

educational excellence which is unmistakably a step forward.” 
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January, 1935 
I. Prediction and Guidance 


In Forecasting Marks of New Plan Students at the University 
of Chicago, Wilhelm Reitz, assistant to the Dean of Students and 
University Examiner at the University of Chicago, gives a very 
technical but interesting discussion of ways of predicting the 
academic success of college applicants. His findings apply only to 
the University of Chicago under the New Plan, but are well worth 
studying if only because the statistical methods employed indicate 
possible methods for future research. He reaches the interesting 
conclusion that, under the conditions of his study, rank in high- 
school class is the poorest predictive measure, average high-school 
mark is a better one, and Psychological Examination percentile is 
the best. Again, it is found inadvisable to predict college achieve- 
ment in the form of a composite index. The first two predictive 
measures are found to be low in reliability and validity, and it is 
suggested that other and new measures should be found and used 
in the prediction process. It is shown, however, how a high-school 
principal could use the equations and tables here given to afford 
a Senior an estimate of his probable performance at the University 
of Chicago, and it is shown how the college Office of Admissions 
could make use of them in counselling new students. 


H. D. Richardson, of Deerfield-Shields Township High School, 
Highland Park, Illinois, contributes The Intelligence Quolient and 
Secondary School Guidance. On the basis of re-tests after thirty 
months at secondary school level, he finds that intelligence quo- 
tients derived on the Terman Group Test of Mental Ability are 
inconstant for the dull and bright groups, though constant for the 
average group: the brighter groups lose in intelligence-quotient 
points, and the duller groups gain. This means that secondary 
school guidance practices should be based on materials other than 
group test I.Q.’s. Percentile ranks and standard scores are sug- 
gested as possibilities. Another possibility immediately available 
is the continuous and cumulative record of test data from early 
elementary-school days on. Such individual records, based on 
private-school norms, are available through the services of the 
Educational Records Bureau. 
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II. Bibliographies 


The third annual cycle of selected and annotated references 
covering practically the whole field of education, published by 
Tue Scuoou Review and THe ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL, is 
begun in this issue by Leonard V. Koos of the University of Chicago 
for “Curriculum, Methods of Teaching and Study and Supervision, 
and Measurement.” The references on curriculum-making seem 
especially full and valuable. Last year’s cycle is now available in 
pamphlet form as Selected References in Education, 1934 (Supple- 
mentary Educational Monograph Number 42) and may be had for 
90c from the Department of Education, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. The cost of the 1934 list and the corresponding one 
for 1933 if purchased together is $1.50. 


As usual, the section entitled “Current Publications Received” 
merits more than the hasty glance which a careless reader might 
give it. 

III. Brief Mention 


William M. Bryson and Percival W. Hutson, in The General 
Curriculum, point out that in the general curriculum there has been 
developed an effective instrument for educational democratization; 
they contrast it with the academic, the commercial, and other 
curriculums and discuss its meanings and possibilities. 


The Social Composition of the CWES Junior College in Chicago, 
by Edwin S. Lide, indicates that the Civil Works Educational 
Service has provided educational opportunities at the junior-college 
level for persons who would not otherwise have been able to 
secure such opportunities. 

Under “Educational News,” etc., appears a discussion of the 
restrictions placed on teaching in the CCC. In case such restric- 
tions should become more widespread in the field of public educa- 
tion (which seems unlikely, in view of the volume of protests aroused 
by the CCC restriction) the function of independent schools might 
be slightly accentuated. 


IV. New Books 


Basic Principles in Education, by Henry C. Morrison; Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1934. Pp. iv plus 452. $2.50. 


The second of a proposed series of three books, of which the first was 
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The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School. The present volume 

is a study in theory; all who read the earlier book will realize the im- 

portance of its sequel. 

Introduction to Education, by William H. Burton; N. Y.: D. 
Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1934. Pp. xiv plus 834. $3.00. 

“This textbook is admirably suited to accomplish its avowed pur- 

poses.” 

In this issue appear also reviews of two books dealing with 
physical education and of textbooks in business law, English liter- 
ature, social science, and mathematics. 

—Harrison L. REINKE. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


December, 1934 
The Tennessee Valley Looks to the Future 
By Water E. Myer, Editor, THe AMERICAN OBSERVER 


In the opinion of the editor of the JouRNAL the story of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority is the story of the most constructive 
and prophetic activity of the present national administration. If 
the great experiment succeeds, it is probable that the principles 
and practices which have been proven here will be employed in 
similar projects elsewhere in the union. The material of this 
feature article in this issue of the JouRNAL is arranged as a learn- 
ing unit for schools, and is therefore an excellent reference for classes 
in any division of social science. 

The basic industry of the region in question is agriculture, 
which has fallen into a low state. The inhabitants of this region 
are as resourceful and intelligent as the natives of other sections, 
but the severe impairment of the natural resources of the country 
has taken away their chances to achieve a better industrial order. 
This section when rehabilitated will lend itself to great economic 
development and industrialization — to a new type of industrial- 
ism which measures its profits not only in dollars but also in the 
conservation of the beauties and resources of nature and in the 
welfare of human beings. 

TVA is making a scientific study of the resources of the Valley 
in order that it may act as adviser in the establishment of indus- 
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tries. The altruism of the Authority is shown by the fact that it 
does not wish to develop industries which will compete ruinously 
with industries in other parts of the country. 

The rehabilitation of the forests of this region will be very 
slow, for a large part of the virgin woodland has been cut, and the 
time required for a second growth is so great that the owner cannot 
wait for the period to elapse. The only solution to this problem 
appears to be the public ownership of forests. 

The restoration of the soil presents an easier problem. This 
can be achieved by the proper selection of areas for cultivation, by 
the prevention of erosion, and by the enrichment of the soil through 
crop rotation and through commercial fertilizers. The four prin- 
cipal elements needed in the manufacture of fertilizer are obtain- 
able in the Valley, but the cost of producing one of these — potash 
— is prohibitively high. TVA is striving to discover a cheap method 
of producing this commodity. The damage which has been done 
by erosion is being slowly overcome by filling and by the building 
of devices for its control. 

The industrialization of any area requires not only soil, min- 
eral resources, and forests but also power. At present, TVA is 
devoting more energy and money to the harnessing of the Tennes- 
see than to any other feature of its program. A system of huge 
dams will provide cheap lighting and power for thousands of square 
miles. It is the purpose of TVA not only to make electricity avail- 
able to more people, but to determine the actual cost of the gen- 
eration and distribution of this commodity. It is probably true 
that electricity can be produced at a figure considerably lower than 
that now charged by utility corporations, and that a wider con- 
sumption of the commodity will further reduce its cost. If private 
corporations cannot serve the public as cheaply and as efficiently 
as the government can they will deserve to be forced out of business. 

TVA believes that a decentralization of industry will increase 
the security of both industry and farms. Cheaper and better 
housing for employees of industry can be established, and farmers 
will obtain less costly markets for their produce. The movement 
toward decentralization and toward a better balance between 
industry and farms has been under way of late years in a few iso- 
lated but favored spots. TVA is endeavoring to make it possible 
for this movement to become the established order of the entire 
Valley. 
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The task which the Authority has undertaken is tremendous, 
and the difficulties within and from without are great, but the job 
is being attacked with a calm determination, with an efficiency of 
organization, with a spirited enthusiasm, which reminds one of 
William James’ vision of “a moral equivalent of war.’’ These 
engineers, land planners, agriculturists, social scientists, industrial 
technicians, are bending their energies not, as in the case of war, 
toward the destruction of life, but toward the devising of means 
whereby thousands of families may live in greater comfort and 
security. 

A. L. Lincoin. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL 
December, 1934 
A Strong Light on the Activity Curriculum 


Franklin Bobbitt has written an interesting and illuminating 
appraisal of curriculum problems in an article entitled The Trend 
of the Activity Curriculum. He defines the word activity as meaning 
any life process; “life is doing things’, but the definition of the 
word “activity”, he maintains, covers necessarily “the intangible 
activities of the subjective life.’ Intellectual activities are as 
real as muscular activities and “the balanced ‘activity curriculum’ 
gives the premier position to the intellectual life.” 


In brief the author has enumerated seven types of activity 
curricula leading in their evolution from the traditional academic 
school program where “‘activities are abstracted from their settings 
and mastered by the child in isolation from the main currents of 
his life’ through the various stages of adding activities such as 
music, gymnastics, and so forth to the regular subject matter, the 
objective still being mastery of skills and information. In these 
programs the added activities often serve not only as activities 
but as vital aids to the method by which the skills are acquired — 
the ultimate, ideal curriculum is that which regards as activities 
both the objective and the method. “We shall use knowledge 
as means, and skills as means, but the end or objective, is living 
itself.” The analysis of present attitudes toward curriculum is 
keen and challenging. The conclusions are inspiring — a call to 
a very real objective. 
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This seems to me by far the most important article. The 
editorials are mostly on subjects of public school interest. The 
bibliography is on “Teacher Education.” 

—Frances Browne. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
November 17, 1934, through January 5, 1935 
Education for These Times 

The long recess in these Bulletins has piled the desk high 
with eight meaty issues, with embarrassing necessity for conden- 
sation in our report. 

Inevitably the theme of educating for society takes first place. 
Speaking at Atlantic City during the Thanksgiving Recess Presi- 
dent Conant of Harvard indicated (address reprinted January 5) 
that The Function of Secondary School and College in Educating for 
Social and Cultural Leadership will be better performed if we use 
scholarship funds so as to give the exceptional student larger allow- 
ance, making it unnecessary for him to struggle for existence while 
pursuing what should be the arduous course of his study. His 
plan is being followed at Harvard and has received favorable men- 
tion elsewhere, but we wonder if we are sure enough of this business 
of measurement to say that when we cut down our scholarship area 
to the upper five per cent, we are doing a better job for future 
leadership than we now do by spreading our funds over the upper 
twenty per cent. President Conant, though he is modest enough 
in his tone; evidently thinks so. 

What do public school people say? Dr. Gustav A. Feingold, 
Principal of Bulkeley High School, Hartford, Connecticut, writing 
on The Basic Function of Secondary Education (December 22), does 
not answer our question categorically, but we may guess that he 
would utter a word of caution to those who think chiefly in terms 
of intellectual leadership. Doctor Feingold pays his compliments to 
the extremists in the school of “interest’’, of segregation, of learn- 
ing by doing. He pleads for education for national growth or 
broad human development, maintaining ccnstant contact within 
the ranks of humanity from the highest to the lowest. The assump- 
tion that the bulk of high school students are morons he denies. 
Only 10% shows I.Q. 89 or lower; 33% below 100; 33% between 
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100 and 109; 33% 110 and above. He pleads for the American 
spirit in our educational philosophy, with its emphasis on illimit- 
able expansion, on fearlessness, on brotherhood, on regard for the 
individual, on the spirit of innovation. We must break up large 
city high schools, enlarge rural schools, to strike a mean that allows 
closer contact in city schools, better equipment in rural. 


Both President Conant and Doctor Feingold agree in adapting 
the curriculum to the individual's proved capacity, with caution 
against accepting the student's inclination rather than tests as 
guide. But President Conant shows the bias of the college man 
when he remarks parenthetically: “The prayer of the college teacher 
is that an all-wise Providence may so arrange it that the schools 
will turn out all their pupils speaking fluent French and German.” 

G. S. Ford, in his address The American Scholar Today (No- 
vember 17), going back to Emerson’s great paper of 1837, with its 
emphasis on independence and on spiritual values in American 
scholarship, points out that we have taken the path of scientific 
co-operation and must meet the demand to fulfil the postponed 
expectation of the world for something better than the exertions 
of mechanical skill. 


Again the report of the Commission on Social Studies of the 
American Historical Association, which before long every teacher 
in school, whatever his subject field, must read. By way of dis- 
posing of the comment of Professor Bobbitt on the motives of the 
Commission, the Chairman, A. C. Krey, presents (November 17) 
the Statement of Purpose which was unanimously adopted, and 
which was omitted from the Conclusions and Recommendations 
merely because of its length. Moreover, E. E. Bayles, Kansas, 
writes in the November 24 number that Bobbitt’s criticism has 
been helpful in drawing attention to the report and has thereby 
accomplished a wide acceptance of it. Bobbitt’s ancient insistence, 
says Bayles, that leadership in economic and political affairs should 
be handed over to specialists and that the job of education is to 
train followers seems to break down in his own rejection of the 
report which the experts have produced! As to Bobbitt’s objection 
to emotion in the report, was it not emotion that vitalized the 
movement to make the careful and painstaking investigation which 
the report summarizes? And (returning to this business of leaders) 
no citizen is in every matter a leader. Sometimes he is leader, 
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sometimes follower; and in a democracy the universal need is train- 
ing in critical judgment. That is a fundamental attitude in the 
committee’s thinking. 


Speaking of Persons 


F. T. Patry, University of the State of New York, in his The 
Blending of Education with Psychiatry (December 1) says some 
sensible things that deserve saying. We must make the most of 
the individual for his place in society, guarding against too much 
emphasis upon purposes, goals, and objectives, which may blind 
us to “ever-evolving new combinations, thoughts, feeling, and 
action.” These we must seek after eagerly if we are to reach higher 
levels of performance to meet the ever-changing needs and new op- 
portunities. Not all are born to be leaders, and there are inevit- 
able inequalities which must be recognized. The psychiatrist 
must work with the teacher to develop to the optimum the innate 
potentialities of each person, balancing intellect, emotions, and 
actions. Our program in education must be dynamic, genetic, 
flexible, insuring that each child shall find his place in the great 
scheme of life, in which lies his happiness and useftlness. 

J. H. Beard, Illinois (December 8) sets a large contract as 
The Teacher's Part in Promoting the School Childs Health. He 
includes proper health habits, built on the pupil’s clear understand- 
ing of nutrition, mental action, the sex instinct, infection, choice 
of physician, public health, as subjects for the teacher’s attention. 
The teacher must be alert to signs of illness in pupils, to eye weak- 
ness, to sanitary precautions, to use of recreation periods and 
other phases of the school schedule, to the program of physical 
education, and he should participate actively where he can. 


Gustaf Freden, The Course as a Unit of Teaching (December 8) 
makes eloquent repetition of the pleas that we should cease com- 
partmenting our work and should regard our student as a whole 
personality to whose growth we make our contribution. 


A study of The Young College Student, by Mary E. Sarbaugh, 
Buffalo, under a grant from the General Education Board, furn- 
ishes (December 15) specific information in this much-discussed 
field. She compared young students with college entrants who 
possessed equal ability and differed only in age. The control group 
had a mean age of 17.90 years; the accelerated group of 15.97. 
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Both groups received a centile rating of 59 in the Psychological 
Examination of the American Council; both an average slightly 
over 81 in the Regents’ Examinations. Both had a similar amount 
of high school training. Her summary concludes that a young 
student can keep abreast of a superior student of normal age; 
participates well in extra curricular activities; continues his edu- 
cation as far as the older student; approves of the accelerated 
curriculum. Students generally reported that the so-called en- 
riched curriculum seldom functions. Acceleration seems the best 
answer for the superior student. 

G. R. Johnson, The Child’s Need in School Administration 
(December 29) insists on individual, not grade standards in our 
schools. In keeping with what we have noted from Feingold and 
Patry he would question the grouping of students on the basis of 
any tests or group of tests, on the ground that such classification 
disregards individual differences in particulars which the tests miss. 
Measurable results, he insists, show that those who remain in 
heterogeneous groups accomplish more than those of equal ability 
in segregated groups. 

But before we leave this abundant evidence of educational 
backtracking, and while we have the individual in mind, let us find 
a cheerful word in the paper, The Birth of a Hobby, by John A. Low, 
Glen Ellyn, Illinois (December 15). In this little essay, fit for 
reading to one’s senior classes in High School, a business man, 
thirty-five years beyond his high school days, recounts the steps 
by which he has come to fulfil a boyhood dream of getting a uni- 
versity education. 


In Subject Fields 


Two important papers are clearly departmental. One (No- 
vember 24) describes the elements of An Objective English Examina- 
tion, J. H. Stalnaker, Chicago. It was given in May, 1934, to stu- 
dents from 108 high schools, as part of a battery of examinations 
for the selection of twenty-five leaders to whom scholarships were 
to be awarded. There were three examinations in selected sub- 
jects, each of one hour’s length. The English paper was based on 
College Entrance Requirements, and was objective in character 
in order to produce results quickly. The eight sections dealt re- 
spectively with vocabulary test of the recall type; paragraph with 
changed word which destroyed the meaning of the paragraph; 
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categories of the facts of literary history — twelve lists of six 
names each, five related in some way, with directions to check the 
unrelated name and indicate for the others the period and the 
genre of work; indentifying authors of quotations from American 
poetry; verse forms; feeling for language, tested by placing on one 
side several paragraphs, on the other critical descriptions and 
asking the candidate to make the right matches; poetry apprecia- 
tion, selecting the best version of four, pointing out the defects in 
the rejected three; topic sentence, with five paragraphs in each of 
which the topic sentence was to be underlined. The final type of 
test was unsatisfactory. But the test as a whole accomplished the 
results wished, in that the students selected have made appro- 
priate records in college. There will be no publication of the test 
or its results. 

The second paper is Dr. Otis W. Caldwell’s summary of the 
Work of the Commission on the Place of Science in Education (No- 
vember 24). Account is given of the devices for popularizing science, 
reports in newspapers, public sessions of leaders in science, a bibli- 
ography on the use of science in schools, a movement for a Na- 
tional Council of Science Teachers, a plan of competitive essays 
for high schools, with cash prizes for the schools of the winners, 
the money to be spent for science libraries. A national organiza- 
tion was to be considered at Pittsburgh on December 29, 1934, 
and the Commission itself continues its headquarters at 433 West 
123 Street, New York City. 


How Fares the College? 


President Walters maintains his prestige as statistician of 
colleges in his complete Statistics of Registration in American Uni- 
versilies and Colleges, 1934 (December 15). There was a 5% in- 
crease in enrollment over the previous year; a 14% increase in the 
Freshman class. Ninety-four thousand three hundred and thirty- 
one students in 1,466 institutions received F.E.R.A. aid, averaging 
$15.00 per month. The students are “‘serious, faithful, and useful” 
in their jobs. The increase in attendance is not due entirely to 
this aid, other causes, which President Walters details, having 
shared the responsibility. Public institutions showed the greater 
increase, probably because of lower costs. Liberal Arts continues 
to be the chief training sought. As compared to 1933, however, 
there is a return to practical courses. 
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VicAndrew’s Educational Review 


In both of his contributions (December 1 and January 5) 
Doctor McAndrew prefaces his book reviews with some delightful 
notes of peregrinations among educators. Condensation of the 
material is worse than insult. Let us be satisfied here with some 
samplings from his favorites among new books: 


Education for Democracy, by J. B. Johnston; U. of Minnesota 
Press. $2.50. 

A prominent college dean’s analysis. 

Do You Believe It?, by Caldwell and Lunden; Doubleday. $3.00. 

The hold of superstition, especially among high school folk, and how 

science may remedy the affliction. 

The Pursuit of Knowledge: A Discussion of Freedom and Com- 
pulsion in Education, by Stephen Leacock; Liveright. $1.40. 


Prediction of Vocational Success, by E. L. Thorndike and 
others; Commonwealth Fund, 41 East 57 Street, New York City. 
$2.50. 

Report of a study, still in progress, of the vocational programs of 

over 2,000 children, following them through eight years. 


The Copy Reader's Workshop, by Harrington and Wolseley; 
Heath. $1.32. 
Valuable information for anyone who writes for print. 


Political Power: Its Composition and Incidence, by C. E. Mer- 
riam; McGraw-Hill. $3.00. 


The Open Door at Home, by C. A. Beard, with collaboration 
of G. H. Smith; Macmillan. $3.00. 


New Frontiers, by H. A. Wallace; Reynal and Hitchcock. 
$2.00. 


Well within the comprehension of our students in the upper classes. 
A sprightly, modest, and authoritative presentation. 


\Vyself, by J. R. Commons; Macmillan. $3.00. 


An independent in sociology and education tells his story. 


A Guide to Good English for College Students, by G. B. Woods; 
Doubleday. $1.00. 


—H. A. Domincovicn. 














